THE HISTORY OF HKNHY FIELDING

fight; giving Blows that would not hurt, and sharing the
Advantage in Silence."

This charge of playing fast and loose with, the town was
followed the next day by an extremely scurrilous portrait
of Fielding in his capacity of police magistrate. Here we
see "the worshipful Mr. Justice Feeler'7 conducting an
examination of a cook-maid brought before him on the com-
plaint of her master "for lying a-bed in a morning."
Despicable as the sketch is, it is not without humour; it was
reprinted in the succeeding issue of Hill's newspaper "at
the earnest desire of the public.'? By these attacks on his
honour Fielding was touched to the quick; and he retorted
with unusual bitterness. Hill, he declared, came to him of
his own accord to inquire about the rumoured war. "I told
him, with the utmost good humour," says Fielding, "I
should attack his Lion; and that he might, if he pleased,
in the same manner, defend him." This statement of what
took place at the meeting is undoubtedly correct; it was so
understood by Christopher Smart.* Exasperated by Hill's
false report of a private conversation, and by his charge
of venality, Fielding denounced his Lowness as not only
one of "the meanest of those who ever drew a pen" but as
"absolutely the vilest fellow that ever wore a head."

Greatly to his honour, Fielding tried to put an end to the
newspaper war as soon as it degenerated into personal
abuse, and immediately apologized to Ms readers for the
part he had played in an ignoble contest with a man who
had nothing to lose but much to gain by any sort of noto-
riety. "It was not nay intention," he says in perfect
candour, "to attack the character of any person; and if
I have been once provoked to so disagreeable an excess, no
provocation shall again hurry me so far."f Henceforth
"vice and folly, and not particular men," were to become

*"Effliad," 1753, p. viii.

t "The Covent-G-ardea Journal/' Jan. 18, 1752.
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